Frederick the Great of Prussia v$s humbled until his decisive stroke at Ross-lyich in 1757 won him definitef English support, leaving him free to fight Austria while England, Hanoyef, and Brunswick assailed France. France now began to lose in all directions, and the combination of all the Bourbon monarchs of the Latin races into'the "Family Compact" only involved them
in the disaster.
The Treaty of Paris, in 1763, ended the war and left Jb ranee to the mercy of English cupidity. As for France, her disasters were the disasters of the sovereign and of the incapable aristocracy. The great mass of the French people was so far from sympathy with either their aggressions o^ their defeats that laughter rang through France when certain of the heaviest disasters were announced. In this mockery was foreshadowed that sardonic hatred that flamed forth in the French Revolution, where several hundreds of ails-' tocratic heads in the basket of La Guillotine paid a small tithe for the hundreds of thousands of French bodies scattered over Europe and the world at the whim of royal pride and family quarrel. England's shears clipped from France in 17*63 Nova Scotia, Canada, Cape Breton, the territory to the Mississippi, and many islands here and there. It was the acme of England's glory. Small wonder that such spoils should have fed presumption. _ The successes of the English led them to sneer at the colonists and their claims with disas-t rous results. Having thus sketched in the background of the series of colonial wars, let us go back and take them up in detail.*
THE FIRST INTERCOLONIAL  CONFLICT]  KING  WILLIAMS   OE  THE   PALATINATE
WAE (1689-1697 A.D.)
Whatever was the result ok the accession of William of Orange in 1688 upon the metropolitan relations of the colonj.es, upon their relations with their neighbours of Canada, and, through that medium, upon their domestic condition, it exercised a most disastrous influence, involving them in cruel and barbarising wars, attended with immense individual suffering, vast expense, heavy debts, and all the impoverishing and demoralising consequences of the paper-money system. From a mixture of religious and political motives the king of France had, in 1685, revoked the Edict of Nantes. The cruelties to which the unhappy French Protestants were subjected and their flight and dispersion throughout Europe and America had kindled against the king of France, in all Protestant states, mingled feelings of detestation and horror, adding also new gall to religious hatreds, already sufficiently bitter. The Palatinate War, begun in Europe, as we have seen, by the ravage of the beautiful banks^of the Rhine, in 1689, was destined to extend also to America, and soon carried death and desolation into the villages of New York and New England.
The total population of the English colonies at the commencement of this first intercolonial war might have amounted to two hundred thousand; but half aUeast of it, south of the Delaware, and far removed from the scene of hostilities, took no part in the struggle beyond voting some small sums for the aid of Aew ^iork. Yet the northern colonies alone seemed quite an overmatch for New France, and King William promptly rejected that offer 01 colonial neutrality which a conscious weakness in that quarter had extorted irom the trench court. Nor was this rejection by any means disagreeable to _the people of New England, who entered very eagerly into the war, nourishing dreams of conquest, destined, however, to repeated and disastrous disappointments.                                           '          r
